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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


“Tt cannot be erased,” says the New York Evening Post 
in an editorial on the line between rich and poor, elsewhere 
printed in this issue. Oh, yes it ean, and we are going to 
do it. 


“Once let all the-capitalists who have money invested in 
the city of Boston remove from the city, taking their money 
with them, and see what the rest of us would do.” This is 
what Rev. Frank Haven Hinman said last Sunday in a 
sermon on “The Capitalist’s Right.” Under such a “ catas- 
trophe,” Boston would simply lie down and die, in the 
opinion of the preacher. This distorted ethics of money 
very well illustrates how deep we are in the mire of false 
financiering. 


Senator Manderson of Nebraska has introduced a bill in 
the Senate providing for an increase of the regular army 
from 25,000 to 30,000 men. No good reason surely could 
be given for this measure, which, it is to be hoped, will fail. 
The only use which we have for a standing army is to 
repress Indian disturbances and garrison frontier forts. As 
to the Indian troubles, we have probably seen the last 


affair of that sort. Indian warfare belongs to history. As 
to the forts, we have not increased those on our coasts while 
we are constantly dismantling former frontier posts as the 
progress of settlement renders them unnecessary. The 
country will look with justifiable jealousy upon a needless 
increase of the standing army. 


Christmas Thoughts of a Nationalist. 


Yesterday Christmas was celebrated by solemn and 
joyous festivities throughout the civilized world as the 
anniversary of the birth of Jesus Christ. A hundred thou- 
sand priests and ministers from their pulpits eulogized the 
character and teachings of Christ and their inestimable 
value to the world, and a hundred thousand choirs voiced 
in touching music the same sentiments. A stranger from 
some other planet who should have chanced yesterday to 
visit the earth and, following the throngs to church, 
should have heard all that was said and sung of Jesus, 
would certainly have been justified in supposing that his 
teachings had been practically adopted as the basis of 
society. Indeed, any other supposition in view of the 
unlimited devotion to Christ and praise of his doctrine 
expressed by the ministers and echoed by the people, would 
seem to imply a system of hypocrisy as purposeless as it 
would be revolting. 

What would be the amazement of the visitor from another 
sphere, on going forth from the churches and making 
inquiries among the people, to learn that the teachings of 
Christ were not only ignored in the organization of so- 
ciety, but that the latter was, in all its important respects, 
based upon principles in radical and deadly hostility to the 
Christian doctrine. For example, the fundamental teaching 
of Christ was that men should love their neighbors (by 
which he was careful to explain in a parable that he meant 
ail meu) as well as they loved themselves and treat them 
accordingly. Because it would be manifestly inconsistent 
with such love that some should live in luxury while their 
neighbors suffered want, he declared that the rich might 
enter his communion only as they left their riches behind 
or devoted them to the good of others. Recognizing the 
inequality in men’s natural powers he taught that the 
stronger must not use their superior force to gain advan- 
tages over their neighbors, but should consider themselves 
bound to serve their weaker neighbors in proportion as they 
were stronger than they. 

That these principles were the basis of Christ’s ethics, 
the visitor from another world would find no one to deny, 
but nowhere in the structure of society would he find them 
accorded any serious recognition. He would find society 
organized upon the theory that no one owed anybody, not 
of his family, any duty exCept not to assault, or (violently) 
rob him. He would¢ find that the rich, instead of being 
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regarded as disqualified for the Christian communion, 
chiefly controlled and administered the churches. He 
would find, instead of the strong holding themselves bound 
to help and serve the weak, that it was regarded as a suffi- 
cient reason why one man might properly have better things 
than another, that he was abler. If, indeed, the supposed 
visitor from another world pushed his researches far enough, 
he would find it hard to avoid the conclusion that if a 
social system had been expressly constructed for the pur- 
pose of repudiating and pouring contempt upon the teach- 
ings of Jesus, it could not have been more ingeniously 
contrived than that existing among the nations which cele- 
brated Christmas yesterday with such beautiful ceremonies. 

If the visitor from abroad, marvelling at so colossal an 
exhibition of hypocrisy should inquire whether no voices 
were raised in protest against it, he would be told that 
there were indeed some small bodies of would-be reformers 
who vehemently cried out against the present order of 
society, as an abomination before God and man, and insisted 
upon a new order under which men and women should be 
equals in material circumstances and brothers and sisters in 
spirit, even as Christ declared they should be. He would, 
however, be in the same breath informed, that {these pro- 
testers were generally considered ridiculous visionaries and 
dangerous agitators, whose acquaintance it would not be 
worth while to make. 

We imagine that by this time our visitor would thor- 
oughly repent the taste for exploration which had led him 
to this planet. On the one hand, he would certainly not 
care to remain in such a world as this, for no one who was 
not born here and had not thus been gradually wonted to 
the cruelty of its social conditions, could possibly endure 
them. On the other hand, however, if he went home, such 
a story as he would have to tell about a world of appar- 
ently intelligent beings who deified and passionately adored 
a teacher whose teachings they contemptuously rejected in 
practice, would be likely, by ruiving his reputation for vera- 
city, to blast his future career. 


A Pathetic Appeal to a Railroad. 


When the railroads of this country are finally passed 
over to the government to be run for the people, which is 
their manifest destiny, the historian will be called upon to 
chronicle many curious and indeed marvelous cireumstances. 
There is a case in point in California. The Southern 
Pacific railroad owes the state of California about two and a 
half millions of back taxes. For reasons best known to the 
corporation counsel, every method known to the Jaw and 
the lobbyist is employed to prevent the collection of these 
taxes. A large portion of this money belongs to the 
schools, and the city of San Francisco alone has been com- 
pelled to raise at least $300,000 to meet the deficiency 
caused by the refusal of Mr. Huntington’s road to pay its 
taxes. The Legislature undertook to pass a bill last winter 
reassessing the railroads for these taxes. This led to a 
lobby scandal which was a disgrace to the state. Now, the 
future historian in describing the low ebb of pubiic opinion 
on the railroad issue and the fear of railroad men, will make 
a clear case by quoting from editorials like the following 
from the San Francisco Bulletin: “ Mr. Huntington had not 
control when the two and a half million delinquency was 


allowed to accrue. If he should determine to pay it, with- 
out further haggling, that act will redound very much to his 
credit. Meantime it has to be said that so long as this 
bill remains unsettled the railroads will have to pay 
assessments on it, every time a vagabond Legislature 
assembles.” 

It must indeed be humiliating to a great commonwealth 
to set its newspapers at work imploring a corporation to 
pay regularly and legally assessed taxes. ‘The situation 
is demoralizing any way we look at it. It threatens the 
integrity and authority of the state; it increases the tax 
burdens of the smaller property owners; it enables the 
roads to declare bigger dividends to men who live out of 
the state mainly; it furnishes a motive to the railroad 
lobby to corrupt legislators and it encourages the Southern 
Pacific management to persevere in its avowed policy of not 
paying a dollar of the federal government lien of many 
millions which will soon mature. 

In California, as well as in Kansas and the east, the 
question confronts our people, — shall we own the railroads 
or are the railroads to own us? 


Will the Church serve God or Mammon‘? 


There was held in London last week a so-called rural 
conference, consisting of delegates from the agricultural 
class, tenant-farmers and farm laborers, called together for 
the purpose of voicing the political and reform demands of 
the agricultural population. Their practical propositions 
related to the abolition of primogeniture, legislative reduc 
tion of rents, a permanent tenure for tenants, freedom of 
land sales and limitations of the size of estates, demands 
which foreshadow in the near future for England an agra- 
rian agitation as radical as that which has been turning 
Ireland upside down these many years back. ‘he spirit of 
the conference was, however, more significant of the revo- 
lutionary temper of the English masses than was any speci- 
fic proposition made. The cable report to the associated 
press says: 

No assemblage of supposed representative men ever held in 
England has displayed such envenomed hostility to parsons and land 
owners. Delegates boasting themselves as persistent parson fighters 
and denouncing squire tyranny were cheered to the echo and their 
scornful allusion to the patronizing airs of the clergy toward rural 
inhabitants were keenly relished. An occasional delegate feebly 
admitted that he had met a liberal landlord or an open-minded 


cleric, but the entire sympathy of the conference was reserved for the 
motto, ‘‘ Down with the church and the landlord.” 


That the sentiment of a tenant class should be one of 
animosity to landlords is not so very surprising, but that the 
clergy should come in for an equal share of their denuncia- 
tion is a painful reminder of the hostility of the French 
peasantry toward the clergy on the eve of the French revo- 
lution, a hostility quite as intense as that felt for the land- 
holding nobility. ‘Phe fact that such a feeling exists on 
the part of the poorer classes toward any church is proof of 
the recreancy of the latter to its mission, to which no 
defense is possible. 

{The unpopularity of the church of England with the 
toiling masses, to which the rural conference has given 
such startling expression, is no doubt largely aggravated by 
the connection of the church with the state. It is this fact 
with its social consequences that has given the church the 
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aristocratic tone which is so exasperating to the rising dem- 
ocratic spirit in England. The sundering of the state 
union by disestablishment, evidently not far distant, while 
no doubt churchmen will bitterly resent it, will really have 
a great tendency to popularize the church. 

In America, fortunately, there is no connection between 
state and church, and to that fact the strength and popu- 
larity of religious institutions among us have no doubt been 
largely owing. But while there is here no danger of a 
union between church and state, there is growing danger of 
an alliance equally unholy and perilous — thealliance of the 
church with wealth. It is only needful for that alliance, of 
which there are already too many signs, to become mani- 
fest, in order to breed among the toiling masses of America 
the same bitter and uncompromising spirit of hatred and 
contempt toward religious institutions and organizations 
which, already general on the continent of Europe, is begin- 
ning to spread through England, also. Fortunately there 
is not lacking among the religious leaders of the various 
churches of this country some apprehension of the perils 
of the situation. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the radical character of the 
choice which the church must make in the crisis now fast 
coming on. The issue is going to be drawn straight and 
clean between the present social inequalities based upon 
and necessarily resulting from disparities of wealth, and 
social equality based upon economic equality. There is no 
doubt where Christ stood on that issue. Will the church 
dare stand on his words? We shall see, but of this we 
may be sure: Unless it stand on his words it will not be left 
standing. 


“ White Slaves.” 


A Boston minister, Rev. Louis A. Banks, attracted much 
public interest last summer and fall, by a series of sermons 
upon the condition of the poorer classes of the city’s popu- 
lation. Everybody knows in a general way that a consider- 
able part of the population of Boston lives in a condition of 
physical and moral deprivation and degradation that would 
seem like hell to one of the well-to-do classes who might by 
accident be for a day reduced to it; but Mr. Banks, not con- 
tent with general statements, made a thorough tour of 
house to house visitation and investigation that he might 
supply himself with the hard facts of the case, and hard 
enough they truly are. The consequence of this method is 
that the sermons which embody the results of his investiga- 
tions are as valuable for their information as for their 
moral impulse. 

The revelations of the iniquities of the sweating system in 
Boston which are the theme of several of these discourses, 
have taken effect already in legislative and charitable 
reform efforts. The other sermons deal with the tenement 
house system, the treatment of paupers, the relation of low 
wages to immorality, and kindred topics, the treatment 
being in all instances illustrated by abundant facts and 
anecdotes. No good person can read this book without 
having his mind, wrenched with pity and moved with loath- 
ing for the so-called civilization which not only makes such 
sufferings possible but renders it so difficult to alleviate 
them. Difficult do we say ? Let us rather say impossible. 
In this respect only do we find Mr. Banks’ book inadequate, 
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in that he seems to imagine that it is conceivably possible, 
consistently with the preservation of the competitive 
system, to remedy or even greatly to alleviate the horrors 
he describes. Perhaps he thinks deeper than he seems to 
here, but would refrain from startling his people overmuch. 
There is no ground for fear on this account. The people 
are hungering for the truth and the whole truth, and if they 
do not get it from the pulpit they will go elsewhere for it. 

The only way by which poverty can be abolished is by 
the national guarantee by all the people to each, of employ- 
ment and maintenance, and this is only possible by means 
of the substitution of national co-operation for the preseht 
infernal chaos of competition. In calling his book “ White 
Slaves,” Mr. Banks has chosen a strong title; but no one, we 
believe, will rise from its perusal and call it too strong by a 
letter. The man who does not see that the wage-system, 
combined with a vast surplus of unemployed and starving 
labor, is essentially a slave system, is just a man who has 
not stopped to think. Lee & Shepard of this city publish 
Mr. Banks’ book, which we should not forget to add is ex- 
tensively illustrated with pictures developed from photo- 
graphs taken among the scenes of misery which he des- 
cribes. 


Take the Saloon out of Politics. 


One of the most notable features of the recent Boston 
city election was the blow received by the saloon interest 
in the falling off of the vote for license from 16,000 to 
4000 majority. Various causes had to do with this result, 
but it is considered that the most important was resentment 
on the part of the democracy for the selling out of the party 
in previous elections, by the liquor interest, to the republi- 
cans, who through the board of police commissioners have 
a great hold over the saloon-keepers. If the saloon-keepers, 
alarmed by the no-license vote cast by the democracy, shall 
now truckle to the democratic bosses instead of the republi- 
cans, what will have been gained for the cause of good 
government? Manifestly nothing. If the saloon interest 
is to be controlled by the politicians, it might as well be by 
those of one party as the other. In either case the exist- 
ence of the saloon interest in politics is a peril to good 
government. Is not this a good time for the people of 
Boston to make up their minds to abolish that interest for 
good and all by making the sale of liquor a public monopoly 
to be carried on by salaried officers of the state, having no 


interest in the amount of the sales which, to prevent unli- 


censed competition, should be at cost? Sooner or later we 
shall have to come to this as the only solution of the liquor 
question ; why not sooner? 


The Question of a Nationalist Colony. 


A prominent nationalist club sends us a proposition for 
the union of nationalists to form a co-operative colony 
somewhere in the United States, to give a practical illustra- 
tion of the beneficent effects of nationalism. We sympa- 
thize cordially with the spirit of enthusiasm which animates 
this proposition, but we feel bound to say that we should 
not anticipate success for any colony which, in the midst of 
a hostile environment, should undertake to illustrate any 
new moral or economic system. Thé name of such colony 
experiments in the past has been legion, and while ninety- 
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nine out of a hundred have failed, the success of the hun- 
dredth has generally been owing less to the merit of the 
theories illustrated than to the accident of having a skilful 
‘business man at'the head. ‘The working plan of nationalism, 
as its name implies, could not be illustrated by any colony 
which should be less than a complete and independent 

ate, and the success or failure of any colony on a smaller 
scale would indicate nothing as to the merits or demerits of 
nationalism. 

We can very well appreciate how men and women, filled 
with the enthusiasm of humanity, which is the soul of 
nationalism, should feel this desire for a society of con- 
genial spirits, in whose company to work out the problem 
of society, but after all, even supposing such a colony, con- 
trary to the almost common experience of similar enter- 
prises, to be a success, how would it help the world at 
large? The theory is, we know, that seeing this bright 
illustration of the beauties of nationalism the rest of the 
world would at once turn nationalist, but that is not the 
way human nature works. It is not because the world has 
lacked brilliant examples of personal goodness and holiness 
that it is not good and holy, for there have been plenty of 
such examples. What the world wants to know is whether 
the plan will work on a large scale, and no small model, 
however pretty, will prove that. 

The question is really one of the best economy of force. 
There are a few thousands of us who are nationalists by 
name and a great many thousands who are nationalists in 
sympathy. How, then, shall we most strongly influence 
our fellow men ? —by going forth from them and Setting 
up for ourselves as a peculiar people, or by remaining 
among them and seeking each to influence the circle of his 
friends and acquaintances? As it looks to The New 
Nation there is no doubt that the latter is the wiser and 
more promising course. ‘he yeast must be mixed with the 
dough if it is to do any good. Set aside by itself it will 
be of no use, and indeed is likely soon to turn sour. 

What is the matter with the United States of America 
for the first nationalist colony ? 


One Item in the Cost of the Competitive System. 


The year 1891 has been the most disastrous in the history 
of the fire insurance business of this country. The total 
losses on which insurance was payable for the 11 months 
ending Dec. 1 amounted to $125,000,000. The situation is 
regarded as alarming by insurance men. Although the 
rates of insurance have of recent years been raised to a point 
which property holders consider very oppressive, the margin 
of profit has been reduced by the unprecedented losses to so 
low a figure as to force many companies out of business. 

The situation affords a text for a nationalist sermon 
longer than we have just now space for. The greater part 
of fire losses can be directly traced to conditions arising 
from the competitive system. About one third of these 
losses are set down in insurance calculations to fraudulent 
fires. Of course, fraud is not and cannot be proven in one 
out of 10 cases where it is-suspected. In the other nine the 
evidence, while it might not be sufficient to go to a jury 
with, is enough to convince the companies. The loss is 
paid, but charged to the expenses of the business. 

Of the remaining two thirds of the insurance losses, the 
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greater part can be safely ascribed to careless and flimsy 
building, whether through too cheap specifications or a 
fraudulent disregard. of them on the part of the builder. 
Add to this cause of fires the conflagrations resulting from 
unsafe storage of goods, careless lighting and electrie wir- 
ing, and all manner of risks taken and precautions neglected 
for the sake of saving or making a dollar, and we can 
scarcely avoid the conclusion that even with no better 
building materials than we have at present, the loss by fires 
under nationalism would be a very trifling item compared 
with what itis now. It would not, perhaps, be extravagant 
to assume that out of the $125,000,000 paid out for losses 
by the insurance companies in the last 11 months, at least 
$100,000,000 are to be charged to the competitive system. 

The losses paid by the insurance companies are, however, 
but a part of the losses by fire. What proportion the unin- 
sured losses bear to the insured we have no data for esti- 
mating, and shall venture no guesses, but whether they 
amount to as much, or half as much, as the insured losses, 
a large part of their amount must be added to the $100,- 
000,000 which, under the single item of fires the competi- 
tive system costs the country. 


WE SHALL DO SO, THANKS. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: — 


Some time ago I sent you $2 for the “ Land Bill Allen 
Fund.” If no good use has been made of that money, 
please use it by giving somebody a year’s subscription to 
The New Nation. Give it to some one who will appreciate 
the paper, and who can’t very well afford to subscribe. 


C. M. 
Boston, Dec., 1891. 


A CASE IN POINT. 


To the Editor of The New Nation :— 

Here is an illustration of today’s progress in this gloiious 
country. Hotel Wellesley, situated in Needham, was 
burned on the morning of the 19th. This great hotel cost 
the builder $190,000. Lately it has been refurnished and 


repairs made on it to the extent of sixty thousand. It was 
insured for ninety thousand. This same property was 
assessed by the town of Needham for fifty thousand. There 


was two hundred and fifty thousand spent upon it, and yet 
it was assessed for fifty thousand dollars. 


A NATIONALIST. 
Needham, Dec., 1891. 


THE LAST DECADE. 


When murky clouds that pall a summer day 

Do, ere its close, dissolve and drift away, 

What joyous smiles break o’er the sunlit plain, 

How stirs the dormant pulse of life again! 

And in the afterglow of fading light 

There breathes a promise of a morrow bright; 

So at this century’s eventide, — whose years 

Vain hopes have wrought, to merge in darkening fears, — 
Doth man rejoice; for from a rifted west 

Assuring rays beam ’cross his weary quest. 

Dull, leaden skies now change to gladdening hues; 

The waiting heart its cherished song renews: 

That song divine! — not less its power than when 

’Twas first heard, — ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


GILBERT S. FLETCHER. 
Boston, Dec., 1891. 
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THE VISION AND THE SONG. 
A stark, cold bee in a timeless flower, — and the voiceless day is 


done, 
And the haze of the Indian summer has quenched the crimson sun. 


With my soul in sad communion on the barren moors forlorn 
I spake of the glorious vision that had waked me in the morn. 


**Go forth before the throne of kings, and in pain’s restless throng, 
I give to thee the hearts of men,”’ it said, ‘‘ O child of song; 


‘ And like music-haunted river the flow of thy golden rhyme 
Shall run deep thro’ the thirsting world, unto shadow-lands of time.” 


Then visions unto my soul were given passing human ken, 
And to my voice a power, methought, to sway the hearts of men, 


And through the world of passion where’er my spirit trod 
Was made a golden stairway of glad thoughts up to God. 


A tomb in the heart of the dying rose, and thy day, O bee, is done, 
And the ashen autumn even has quenched thy heart, O sun. 


But in my soul the music is like a prisoned sea 
That blindly moans through caverned nights still fretting to be free, 


And the golden rhyme tuned to move men’s hearts dies on the 
palsied tongue, 
And the chords of the harp are broken ere yet the song is sung! 


I had striven with sin and sorrow as strong men strive with death, 
And my heart was blind with passion and my spirit faint for breath, 


And I said that the wonderful words of song are given to me in vain; 
For the music of God’s love is lost in the stress of sin and pain; 


For the heart of human-kind is swept by a flood of greed and wrong, 
And can I stem its seething tide with a broken chord of song ? 


Then by the shores of silence, I sat me down with twain, — 
With calm-eyed resignation, and love (who was dumb with pain.) 


My heart grew sweet and patient when I thought of the Crucified, 
But my soul was bowed with the anguish of the world for which he 
died. 


Then again the vision called me: ‘‘O thou of little faith, 
To see not through the tempest’s rage the One to quell its wrath! 


‘t Behold the vision I have shown to one whose faith was strong, 
But thou, because thou lovest much, shalt herald it in song!”’ 


O music from the silence! Was it dumb love spake to me ? 
O splendor of the midnight sun upon the frozen sea! 


’Tis Christ forgives the feeble faith that in the gloom denied 
His power to keep through storm and strife the world for which he 
died. 


And my spirit sore is shaken with the storm of passion strong, 
To match his vision’s grandeur with the rapture of the song! 


He hath shown unto his prophet all the pattern and the plan, 
And the kingdom cometh surely of the brotherhood of man! 


And the vision it shall not tarry nor fail his prophet’s word 
Till the nations see the kindling of the glory of the Lord, 


Till love shall be a nation’s law and violence shall cease, 
And mercy shall with judgment reign in righteousness and peace. 


Till vanish dark and discord of the agony and wrong, 
In the splendor of the vision in the gladness of the song! 


DERRILL Hops, 
Norcross, Ga., Dec., 1891, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL VISTA. 


The White House View of it. 


From President Flarrison’s message: ‘‘’The vista that now opens 
to us is wider and more glorious than ever before. Gratification and 
amazement struggle for supremacy as we contemplate the population, 
wealth and moral strength of our country.” 


Three things make up the vista which caused “ gratifica- 
tion and amazement” to struggle for supremacy in the 
presidential breast, — population, wealth and the moral 
strength of the country. 


First, Population. 


To multiply and to multiply healthily are two very 
different things. It is the part of a statesman to appreciate 
the difference. There are several millions of people in the 
United States working for about $1 a day. ‘There are at 
least 1,000,000 men who cannot secure work at any wage, 
and the army of the viciously lazy was never larger in this 
eountry. Who will glory in the multiplication of paupers 
and the spread of poverty? By such an one the following 
figures quoted by Henry Cabot Lodge will be received with 
“eratification and amazement.” Says Mr. Lodge in a 
recent discussion: 


Total foreign immigration into the United States during 
the period of 16 years, from 1873 to 1889, was over one 
tenth of the entire population of the country by the census 
of 1890. In the year ending June 30, 1890, the total immi- 
gration was 455,392, and in that ending June 30, 1891, 
560,319, thus bringing a larger population into the country 
than is contained in any one of the States of New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Delaware, North Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, Washington 
or Oregon. These figures are significant, but their signifi- 
cance is increased tremendously when a closer examination 
reveals the fact that by far the greatest proportion of 
increase is from the countries which furnish the least desir- 
able portion of our foreign population and from the most 
ignorant and dangerous classes of the old world. Of this 
immigration by far the larger part was destined for the 
great cities and manufacturing centers of the eastern and 
central states, and the mines and foundries of Pennsyl- 
vania. Comparatively few, and those as a rule, the most 
intelligent, were scattered through the agricultural districts 
of the west and northwest. 


Second, Wealth. 


To increase in wealth and to increase healthily are two 
very different things. It is the part of a statesman to 
appreciate the difference. There is vast wealth in this 
country, but one per cent of the population owns over 50 
per cent of this wealth and pays less than 25 per cent of 
the taxes. Who is to rejoice over these riches ? Certainly 
not the ninety and nine per cent of the people who own 
less than half of it. This marvelous displacement of wealth 
in America is the despair of students of political economy. 

It is a difficult thing indeed to tell how much foreign 
capital there is invested in this country. It is a subject 
on which the gathering of statistics is not an easy task. It 
is known that foreign capitalists have looked very favorably 
upon American trust stocks and railroad stocks as invest- 
ments. They are also holders of large tracts of land in 
the country. No intelligent thinker would call this condi- 
tion of things healthy. That a president of the United 
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States should brag about it in a state paper is almost 
beyond comprehension. 


Third, Moral Strength. 


The decline in moral tone in politics is one of the fea- 
tures of the last decade. It amounts to a blight upon pub- 
lic life. It would take a volume to go into particulars. 
Politics has become largely the science of speculation. 
The common course of these politico-speculating leaders is 
to secure from the public some function or franchise, and 
then to manipulate legislation through the old parties in a 
way to fortify and magnify the concession as private prop- 
erty. The outcome of all this is that the programs of the 
two parties, so far as overt legislation is concerned, mainly 
concern the pockets of certain sets of men whose schemes 
succeed at the expense of the public. The speculator is 
fast getting on top. One of them was made secretary of 
war last week. Mr. Elkins has become a_ millionaire 
because he is a “practical politician.” He is one of the 
largest land owners of New Mexico. He is associated in 
business with a group of politicians of whom Mr. Blaine 
stands at the head. In fact, politics is a part of Mr. Elkins’ 
business. 

Let us instance another conspicuous example of the poli- 
tico-speculator, “Chris” Magee of Pittsburg, Pa. The 
popular conscience of that commonwealth having become 
quickened, it is said, the republican machine was threatened 
by what was called a reform tidal wave last year, and a 
democrat was elected governor of the state. The revolt 
against the machine was led by a republican, “Chris” 
Magee of Pittsburg. His name was heralded as the stand- 
ard. bearer of a great reform. His refusal to follow Mr. 
Quay was understood to have been based upon high prin- 
ciple. Many men felt that the cloud of corruption which 
rested upon the state had at last burst. What were the 
facts? Mr. Magee was and is an owner of local transit 
property at Pittsburg. He is a Henry M. Whitney, in fact. 
In order to protect his property he deemed it necessary to 
keep in politics. As the saying is, he owns Allegheny 
county. His candidates for sundry presidential offices were 
ignored in consequence of Mr. Quay’s influence. The most 
direct way to retort was to give aid and comfort to the 
democrats. Quay’s private character was assailed, and the 
senator found the rehearsals of his political career so 
general and offensive to him that he rose in his place at the 
capitol at Washington and made a long explanation and 
denial of illegal and immoral conduct. So far as one could 
judge from the utterances of the public press, the explana- 
tions were not considered conclusive. But Magee, having 
punished Quay, turned about, made a deal with the senator, 
and no politician now doubts for a moment where Pennsyl- 
vania will be found in 1892. Magee simply forced Quay to 
share with him the spoils of office. This may be reform, 
but it is a weakling indeed beside the political integrity 
and virtue of a Sumner, or Lincoln or Wilson. The moral 
tone of politics has been lowered. 

The appointment of District Judge Woods to be United 
States circuit judge is on a par with the Elkins appointment. 
The story of Judge Woods’ decisions which prevented a 
proper investigation of Col. Dudley and the “blocks of five” 
scandal is now history. 

But let us close this discussion with a reference to the 
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late Senator Preston H. Plumb of Kansas. His political 
advancement in later years kept pace with his private for- 
tune. Says a dispatch to the Boston Herald: “ Most of 
Plumb’s business schemes were more or less connected with 
politics. All of them were advanced and maintained, in 
part, at least, by his political power. He was another 
Elkins, except that Elkins succeeded and Plumb failed.” 

Thus does the presidential vista resolve itself into lines 
that are anything but reassuring. ‘The “ population, wealth 
and moral strength” of the country should give birth to 
apprehension rather than “ gratification,” —for the repub- 
lic is in peril. 


SHALL FARMER AND. WAGE HARNER 


Go hand in hand into the field of politics? What Mr. Pow- 
derly says. 

T. V. Powderly prints in the Journal of the Knights of 
Labor, Philadelphia, a long appeal to the knights to join 
hands with the farmer in the approaching conflict. In the 
course of this appeal Mr. Powderly says: “Now let me 
drop a few hints into the ear of our Knight of Labor who 
has listened to those who have sneered and scoffed at the 
‘‘hayseed ” in his effort to throw off the yoke that crushes 
him earthward. When you read of hard times on the farm, 
you realize that times are as bad, or worse in the city. 
When the farmer is in distress, so are you; when money is 
scarce and dear for you, it is the same for the farmer. 
When the railroads —through their agents — oblige the 
farmers to part with their product for the merest pittance, 
you cannot purchase that product for less money because 
the farmer was forced to accept less. When the farmer 
has to part with the result of his toil for less than the cost 
of production, as he often does, our members who make 
agricultural implements are put on short time or no time at 
all. When the farmer is not paid for his grain, he cannot 
purchase as many wagons as he otherwise would; he dis- 
penses with the use of a light carriage, new harness and a 
hundred other things that the workman of the city earns a 
living by fashioning out of the metals and timbers. that the 
laborer lays at his feet. When he ceases to operate on 
these, the laborer does the same, and hard times on the 
farm go neck and neck with idleness, suffering and dis- 
tress in the city. 

“ Reason as we will, we must alway come to the conclu- 
sion that the same agency rules the destiny of the workers 
of factory, farm and mine. That which strikes a blow at 
one must shock the other. The recoil is sometimes more 
dangerous than the blow, the reaction more painful than 
the shock. It is true that we stand miles and miles 
apart; we are separated by space alone, for the commercial 
bands of steel and iron that run round and round our 
country connect together the manufacturing center, the 
farming community and the mining camp or village. So 
essential to our welfare are these railroads that we now 
regard them — as compared to the nation —the same as the 
individual does the veins and arteries that connect hand 
and brain while giving life to both. I have often thought 
that it would be an excellent idea to have our farmer 
brothers come to the city to speak to the organized work- 
men there, and send our city industrialist to the country to 
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tell the people on the surface of the land how men and 
women live up in the air—of the tenement houses. It 
seems to me that a little reciprocity, as Brother Blaine puts 
it, would bring us into closer relationship and make the 
current that runs its length through our mining, manufact- 
uring and agricultural centers purer and healthier. 

“Those who read this letter will say that I am ‘sky- 
scraping,’ but they will, if they read close, discern a method 
in my madvess. Why should not those who pay for what 
we now have, in the way of government, extract the great- 
est possible good from that government by organizing it in 
their own interests and running it for the welfare of the 
people? We pay the taxes, we elect those who eat up the 
taxes, we contribute the funds which others regard. as 
spoils, we stand off to see sharp, shrewd, wire-pulling 
machinists corner offices and turn down everything at the 
bidding of wealth. We may resolve not to be politi- 
cians, but we must be politicians or slaves, and why not 
face the truth like men? If we go to the polls to vote we 
are politicians; if we do not go we are cowards. If we go to 
the polls and vote as some one else dictates, we are slaves. 
Is it not better to become live, sensible, intelligent poli- 
ticians than to, remain the time-serving, man-worshiping 
politicians that we are today? If it is, then we should 
read, talk and study the questions that are uppermost in 
the minds of thinking men now. 

“The farmers have resolved to stand by us. Let us 
resolve to stand by them, make their cause our cause every- 
where and in everything. 

“Let our resolve be to act with them, speak with them, 
work with them, study with them, think with them and 
vote with them.” 


HES A NATIONALIST, BUT DOES NOT KNOW 
10H 


The New York Evening Post prints a letter by Dr. Rains- 
ford reflecting upon the proposed distribution of rich chil- 
dren’s toys to an audience of poor children in Madison 
Square garden on Christmas afternoon. The Post’s edito- 
rial on this holiday episode is well worth reading. It says: 

“The ‘rich children’ are to occupy the boxes at $20 per 
box or dollar seats in the gallery, and the ‘poor children’ 
are to be crowded on the floor. We do not wish to cast 
any discredit on the motives of those who have prepared 
this enterprise, but how intelligent and charitable persons 
should make such a mistake we cannot understand. Of all 
the lines of social separation between man and man in 
a civilized community, that of mere wealth is the most 
unfortunate, the most demoralizing, the most anti-social, the 
most dangerous to the state. It cannot be erased, but it 
should be the constant effort of every good citizen to ignore 
it or make little of it. The worship of wealth simply es 
wealth has already almost become a nationa! disease. It 
has killed almost every other form of distinction. It has 
converted some of the most worthless men in the com- 
munity into national heroes and surrounded their doings 
and sayings with a shameful fascination. The story told 
in Life the other day of the American in St. Petersburg 
wha would not take off his hat when the czar was passing 
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until assured by the police that ‘the czar was very rich,’ is 
a bit of satire under which few of us here in New York can 
help wincing. 

“ What goes on among adults in the way of wealth wor- 
ship is repulsive enough, but there has been no manifesta- 
tion of it so unfortunate as the idea of bringing the children 
of the rich and the children of the poor, as such, together 
in the same building, the rich to sit as wretched little prigs 
in the boxes and play the part of patrons to the poor on the 
floor, their heads filled with the idiotic notion that because 
their fathers have been lucky in the stock market they are 
superior beings to their brethren down below. Nothing 
could well give a worse lesson to both rich and poor in a 
community like ours than such an exhibition. Whenever 
we bring the children of the rich and poor together in any 
such way, it should be for the purpose of showing the poor 
not that the rich have more old toys and clothes and more 
money to give away, but that wealth has given them more 
knowledge, better manners, pleasanter voices, more mod- 
esty, kindliness, forbearance and self-control. It is bad 
enough to be told by the newspapers how many millions 
were ‘represented’ at every wedding and christening and 
dinner and ball, how much ‘money’ each popular minister 
preaches to every Sunday, but to have them footing up how 
much the toy-givers at the Madison Square garden were to 
inherit, by way of dazzling the children of misfortune on 
the floor, would be a little too ridiculous, and also a little 
too disgusting.” 


WHAT NATIONALISM IS. 


Labor Wave, Omaha: The nationalization of the railroads 
would mean full remuneration in wages to employes, eight- 
hour days, the greatest degree of safety to operatives and a 
pension in case of disabling accidents. It would mean a 
saving to producers and consumers in reduced rates of 
transportation, of all the millions paid in dividends on cap- 
ital and watered stock, in enormous salaries to officials and 
in influencing politics and corrupting legislatures, judges 
and executive officers — giving the people transportation at 
cost. 

Nationalism seeks to obviate the great waste resulting 
from our present imperfect industrial system. And to, by 
utilizing a part of it in production, and by securing an 
equitable system of distribution, banish poverty. It is no 
uncommon thing, under our present system, for one to 
expend more time, physical and nervous energy in exchang- 
ing the wealth he has created than he does in producing it, 
or, in obtaining a position and collecting his wages than he 
does in actual employment. Many, under the present sys- 
tem, find it more difficult to protect their property and 
guard it against loss than they do to acquire it. Nation- 
alism seeks to produce the greatest possible results with 
the least possible labor, leaving more time for the enjoy- 
ment of life— more to enjoy life with and so give more 
time for social and intellectual culture. 

Nationalism also proposes to secure to every child the 
means of developing to the fullest possible extent the phys- 
ical and mental faculties with which he is endowed. In 
short, nationalism seeks to make every one’s life worth 
living. 
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WATCHMAN, TELL US OF THE NIGHT. 


THE FIELD OF POLITICS. 


Sundry Items of Interest. 

Vermont correspondent of the Springfield Republican : 
There is a movement on foot throughout the state to unite 
the farmers’ alliance and the laboring men’s organizations 
in time for the state campaign next year, and a convention 
has been planned, to be held at Rutland early in the new 
year, to formulate a platform to include the various “ isms” 
of the two orders. It is said to be the purpose of these 
organizations to support no candidate of whatever political 
faith, who will not squarely pledge himself to defend the 
principles laid down by this convention. Lecturers and 
organizers are to be put into the field and county conven- 
tions hold for the nomination of candidates. Just how 
much this movement will amount to is a subject of specula- 
tion, but at a private meeting held in one of the largest 
towns in the state this week, it was firmly resolved to 
devote all proper means to the development of such a move- 
ment, and to that end the influence of some old “war 


horse ” politicians has been promised. 


“The people’s party,” so remarks the St. Louis Chronicle, 
“ will not be consistent until it adopts the whole scheme of 
nationalism as outlined by Edward Bellamy. Free coinage 
is one step; sub-treasuries or grain warehouses belonging to 
the government is another step, and the conversion of all 
the products of the sea and land into forms for consump- 
tion, by the government, will be the final step.” A 
Missouri correspondent of The New Nation writes in refer- 
ence to the above: “ You are right, Mr. Chronicle, though, 
perhaps, a large number of people’s party men fail to per- 
ceive it.” 


The city of Lynn has just closed an interesting political 
campaign. The people’s party nominated William O. 
Wakefield upon a platform, the most important plank of 
which was a city fuel department where coal may be fur- 
nished at cost. J. A. O’Keefe, an ex-president of the Lynn 
nationalist club, was nominated-by the independent munic- 
ipal reformers. ‘The splitting of the third people’s party 
reduced the moral force of the returns. There will probably 
be a public meeting irrespective of party lines to consider 
what can be done to bring the municipal fuel department 


issue to the front. 


A Birmingham (Ala.) dispatch says that tne American 
Federation of Labor has given its unanimous indorsement 
to one of the leading projects of the Farmers’ alliance 
Ocala platform. A resolution offered by the International 
Typographical union, favoring government ownership of 
telegraph lines, was reported upon adversely by the com- 
mittee, but the report was unanimously non-concurred in 
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and the original resolution adopted. Harry Lloyd of 
Boston declared that he favored government ownership of 


railroads, mines and kindred enterprises. 


The prohibitionists will meet at St. Louis a day or two 
before the meeting of the reform bodies there on Washing- 
ton’s birthday. 
inspired by a desire upon the part of certain prohibitionists 


This gathering of the prohibitionists is 


to unite all the reform elements in 1892. It goes without 


saying that the people’s party is not likely to drop below 
the planks of the Ohio and Massachusetts platforms, plac- 
ing the whole liquor traffic in the hanas of the government. 


Senator Peffer has offered a resolution directing the 
finance committee to report the actual expenses attending 
the business of money-lending, the object of the resolution 
being “to ascertain approximately the actual and relative 
cost of conducting the business of lending money without 


reference to the value of the amount loaned.” The pre- 


amble recites that “complaint is made that money when 
loaned yields larger profits than industrial pursuits.” 


At the state election in Kansas the people’s party elected 
451 county officers, the republicans 348, and the democrats 
49. All of which proves conclusively that the people’s 
party is dying out. 

Nationalism in the Postoffice. 


The Farmers’ Alliance, Lincoln, the most influential 
people’s party paper in Nebraska, prints an editorial entitled 
“Nationalism in the postoffice.” After giving the statistics 
of letters varried by the United States postoffice, the Alli- 
ance continues: ‘“ And all this, with the vast newspaper and 
package postal service is carried on by the government with 
marvelous economy, business ability and untold benefit to 
the public. Ifa corporation like the Western Union tele- 
graph company were doing it, the service would be made to 
the people vastly more expensive and proportionately less 
efficient. But if the government can even now conduct so 
complex and vast a business as the postoffice department 
includes, with unsurpassed business wisdom, economy of 
labor and almost perfect honesty, securing to the people 
more value in service than it is possible to obtain for the 
same money of private perties, it stands to reason that the 
government can conduct other and all lines of business 
most economically and justly, for the equal good of all.” 


More about the Colorado Election. 


To the Editor of The New Nation:— 

The people’s party elected their entire ticket in Delta 
county and the adjoining one of Montrose. In the latter 
county the two old parties fused and put up but one combi- 
nation. In this county the two old parties put up but a 
part of a ticket and practically fused on the greater part of 
the ticket. “ This is a grand success for a new party and 
only a six weeks’ campaign. ‘The people in this part of the 
country are ripe fornationalism. I have sent copies of The 
New Nation all over the coutity, and every one is pleased 
with it. I don’t know how many subscribed. But many 
would if they had the money to do so. Money is very 
scarce and times hard in this part of the country. gi 


Delta, Col., Dec., 1891. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


Boston Herald: “Yesterday morning Dr. R. A. Holland 
of St. Louis gave the Episcopal clergy an exposition of the 
principles which are at the basis of the new Christian Social 
union, which has lately been established at the university 
of Oxford, and which, as an organization of thoughtful per- 
sons for giving an ethical direction to social movements, is 
extending all over England. ‘The object was to organize a 
branch of the social union in Massachusetts, and to bring 
the Christian church into closer sympathy with the forces 
which are now controlling the industrial and economic life 
of the day. Bishop Brooks and his clergy warmly indorse 
the gathering of those who are interested in this work for 
the purpose of educating the men who ought rightfully to 
take the social lead, and, unquestionably, something will 
come of fit. At the same time, it is announced that the 
daughter of the late Adin Ballou, Mrs. W. 8. Haywood, has 
given the property which came to her from her father’s 
estate, $17,000, to establish a chair of Christian sociology 
in the Unitarian theological school at Meadville. This is 
the perpetuation of Mr. Ballou’s enterprise at Hopedale, 
where he began to teach the principles of Christian social- 
ism at almost the same time that Frederick Maurice was 
trying to develop out of the chartist movement the prin- 
ciples of Christian socialism in England. Both Maurice 
and Ballou were apostles of the new day. So deeply moved 
were the faculty of the Episcopal theological school at 
Philadelphia with the wisdom of inaugurating this move- 
ment, that it has been determined to make a special depart- 
ment of instruction in that institution covering Christian 
sociology. At Andover and at the Union seminary of New 
York Christian sociology is already recognized. But we 
regret to state that at the one Episcopal theological school 
where a movement of this sort ought to be freely and 
heartily welcomed —that at Cambridge—it has been 
decided that instruction in Christian sociology is not the 
legitimate part of a clergyman’s education. We trust that 
the mistake may be speedily corrected at this school of the 
prophets. It is like turning one’s face to the sunset when 
everybody else is welcoming the rising sun.” 

The New Nation might add that the Christian social 
union in England, where the organization originated, send 
out tracts of a nationalist and socialist nature, like Dr. 
Schaffle’s “Quintessence of Socialism.” Rev. John Carter 
whose correspondence with Dr. Holland led to the spread 
of the movement in America said: “The church in England 
is trying to realize more and more her obvious responsibility 
in the face of modern social problems, and there is a grow- 
ing determination to grapple with the difficulties of our in- 
dustrial system in the fearless and confident spirit which our 
faith would inspire. It will, indeed, be a great source of 
strength and encouragement to know that we have the 
earnest sympathy and active support of the church in 
America. And, in fact, there are not wanting signs that 
some of the perplexing questions may have to be solved 
first in the New World.” 

Everett P. Wheeler, chairman of the executive committee, 
speaking of the union as organized in this country says: 


“We begin with no elaborate program, but with the inten- | 


tion of striving earnestly to know what are the actual eco- 


nomic and social facts which confront us today in our own 
country, to ascertain the nature of the underlying principles, 
and to seek to discover the methods which must be followed 
to bring about improved social conditions.” 


UNHEALTHY BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 


Boston Herald : It would be necessary to go back through 
quite a- number of years to find a twelvemonth which has 
been characterized by a larger number of flagrant instances 
of betrayal of business confidence than have been brought 
to light during the current year. No large city in the 
country seems to have been exempt from these disclosures 
of men carrying on business, in consequence of untruthful 
statements of their condition, long after their assets have 
fallen far below the volume of their liabilities. Nor is this 
the worst phase of a number of this year’s failures. The 
property of others has been taken and used, in a number of 
instances, in a way for which theft is the only correct 
characterization. It is, perhaps, merely a coincidence that 
public attention has this year been called so repeatedly to 
these malfeasances ; but, if there is any general law under- 
lying these manifestations, it would seem to be that the 
race for wealth was growing so keen that the restraining 
power of moral considerations was becoming by comparison 
decidedly weakened. Whether this is the case can best be 
determined by our -experiences in the future, but in the 
absence of a change, or, rather, if these incidents steadily 
increase, they would seem to indicate the approach of a 
time when a great moral, or, perhaps, social revolution will 
be imperatively called for. 


WHAT COMPETITION IS DOING ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Los Angeles Times: The transcontinental railroad combi- 


; nation recently voted to the Pacific Mail Steamship company 


the sum of $75,000 a month. This is conditioned solely 
on an agreement by the Steamship company that it shall 
not accept freights between San Francisco and New York 
at such rates as may divert business from the transconti- 
nental railroads. As a sort of blind (which deceives nobody) 
the subsidy is paid in the form of a contract for space on 
the vessels. Last year the roads paid $900,000 for space 
that was not taken. In addition to this the same combina- 
tion pays $500,000 a year to the Canadian Pacific for keep- 
ing out of the Pacific Coast business of the United States. 
At these rates the aggregate of subsidies will. amount to 
$1,400,000 a year, and for what? Simply that the Pacific 
coast may be denied free competition in its carrying trade. 
The Times states a condition that has been in operation a 
long time. For a good many years the people of this state 
have been paying $1,400,000 more or less, to buy off compe- 
tition. The people have a right to the lowest freight rates 
consistent with the cost of the service. Our products are 
thrown into a market where this law of competition pre- 
vails. If they have to pay higher freight rates than the 
products they compete with, they are to the extent of these 
higher rates placed under disadvantage in the general mar- 
ket. Admitting that the profits of the monopoly are not 
excessive, which, by the way, we do not admit, the people 
of this state are paying each year $1,400,000 more for freight 
than they would need to pay under free competition. The 
Pacific Mail and Canadian Pacific take our $1,400,000 for 
doing nothing. 


HARD TIMES AMID PLENTY. 

“We have plenty of the finest fruit,” writes a California 
correspondent of The New Nation; ‘also fine wines, 
poultry, stock horses and cattle, but as money is so scarce 
and freights so high, our produce is difficult to turn into 
cash. Unless farming brings better returns we shall have 
to quit it.” 
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RADICAL WORDS BY A CONSERVATIVE 
PAPER. 


Notice served upon the Coal Barons that the Patience of the 
Public has a Limit of Endurance. What the Springfield 
Republican says: 


There is talk now of locking up the eastern anthracite 
coal supply in a big trust. The companies controling the 
supply for some years have been united in a pool, fixing the 
output and alloting to each company its proper share; but 
the recent action of the Reading company in refusing to 
restrict its output to the assigned proportion has convinced 
the members of the pool that a stronger combination is 
needed — one like the Standard oil trust, for example, 
which can absolutely control the supply and fix prices at 
will. Such a control by a few money-making individuals of 
so indispensable a product to commerce and the comfort and 
life itself of the people as coal, would be a species of the 
despotism that simply could not and would not be endured. 
If these coal barons do not want their property ruthlessly 
seized by the state they will have a care how they proceed 
in making their monopoly more effective. Their pool 
arrangement has tried the patience of the people already 
well up to the limit of endurance. 


THE ELEMENT OF PROFIT THE GREAT EVIL OF LIQUOR 
SELLING. 

S. H. Comings of St. Jossph, Mich., a good nationalist, 
has written a letter to the Messenger of that town,’advoca- 
ting the government ownership and conduct of the liquor 
business. The Messenger in commenting upon it editori- 
ally, says: When the people’s party of Ohio and the prohi 
bition party in Massachusetts practically endorsed this plan, 
many “prohibs” held up their hands in holy horror at the 
idea. The fact, however, stares every thinking man in the 
face that the power of the liquor traffic is the profit there 
is in the business. ‘ake away the profits and its influence 
ou legislation and politics is gone. Its enormous profits 
enables it tu buy its way into place and favor. ‘Take away 
the profits of the business and you have taken away its 
backbone. Government control of the business would mean 
prohibition for beverage purposes in less than five years. 
People would not tolerate the business if it was not for the 
immense bribes it pays in the shape of license fees. “ Pro- 
hibs” should not be so hasty to condemn until they fully 
investigate and consider. Prohibition is our object, and 
any plan that breaks the backbone of the traffic leads to 
that end. 


SAFER TO STEAL A MILLION DOLLARS THAN TEN DOL- 
LARS. 

Springfield Republican: Criminal proceedings against the 
former president of the Adams express company and the 
former president of the New York Standard gaslight com- 
pany, on charges each of making off with large amounts of 
his company’s property, have been dropped, the one making 
restitution in the sum of about $250,000, it is said, and the 
other returning $1,700,000 of stock and $350,000 in real 
estate. The moral of these extraordinary cases seems to be 
that it is safer to steal a million than to steal $10. What 
a commentary this offers on the business morale of the 
times. 


ANOTHER CAPITALISTIG NEWSPAPER GIVING WAY. 
Topeka Capital: “One thing the United States ought to 
do, as it does the postal business, and that is to manage the 
telegraph and telephone lines. ‘The United States possesses 
one half the mileage of telegraph wires on the globe, but 


a 


the tolls are so high that we use it only one fourth as much 
as England, France, Germany and Austria under govern- 
ment control.” The Topeka Tribune quotes the above, and 
gives vent to its feelings in this fashion: “Is it possible 
that our eyes do not deceive us! Wait until we adjust our 
glasses and read again. Yes, there it is, sure’s you’re born. 
‘The United States ought to do, as it does the postal busi- 
ness, and that is to manage the telegraph and telephone 
lines.’ This is in the Topeka Capital! Well, well, well! 
Get ready, Gabriel, to blow your horn; the milleuniuin 
can’t be far away.” 


THE ONLY MONOPOLY SHOULD BE RUN BY THE PEOPLE. 

Plow and Hammer, Tiffin, O.: There is fast forging to 
the front a system for producing a fuel gas at a cost of 
from two to seven cents per 1,000 feet. The inventors or 
rather discoverers of the system claim that the heating 
power is within 70 to 80 per cent of natural gas. We can 
see before us in this discovery a relief from the coal 
monopoly, if the municipalities act the part of wise men 
and refuse to give the companies manufacturing the gas 
exclusive control of the streets and pipe lines, but rather 
manufacture and sell to their consumers the gas at cost. 
We hope the time is not far distant when all enterprises of 
this nature will be owned and controlled by our own munic- 
ipalities and sold to consumers at actual cost of manufact- 
ure. The only monopoly permitted should be that in which 
the whole people have equal opportunities. 


GEN. BOOTH’S FARM MAKES TROUBLE WITH THE WOOD- 
CUTTERS. 

Much resentment prevails among the London woodeutters 
against the Salvation army. Gen. Booth’s men are making 
bigger bundles and charging less for them than the private 
traders, with the natural result that the latter are being 
ruined, and they object to sinners being reclaimed at their 
expense. Similar complaints come from other humble 
industries in which members of Booth’s “ submerged tenth ” 
compete sharply with ordinary work people, and it may be 
necessary for the trades’ unions to interfere, which will be 
a bad thing for the Salvation army says a London dispatch. 


WANAMAKER MENTIONED FOR A HIGH OFFICE. 

New York Sun: The First Nationalist club of Boston has 
passed a resolution thanking Mr. John Wanamaker for his 
recommendation that the government shall control and 
manage the telegraph and telephone service of the country. 
The postmaster-general has taken up a nationalist principle 
and he deserves the thanks of the nationalists. As the 
republican party, however, is becoming more and more a 
nationalist and socialistic party, there seems to be no need 
for the separate existence of other parties specifically 
devoted to nationalism and socialism. Should these other 
parties refuse to join the republicans, Mr. Wanamaker 
would be their appropriate candidate for president; and 
doubtless he would be glad to furnish campaign badges and 
banners at reduced rates. 


Christian Union: It is indeed strange that any intelli- 
gent people should confound anarchism and socialism, 
which have nothing in common except upon the principle 
that extremes meet. Socialism as a political doctrine is 
based upon the theory that the tendency of modern organi- 
zation is to an enlargement of the powers of government, 
and will not reach its comsummation until the state owns 
the tools and directs the operations of industry ; while 
anarchism is the doctrine that all government is an eyil, 
that the state is needless and is dangerous, that individual- 
ism is the grand panacea for all social ills, and that if every 
man is left free to do what he chooses, without let or hind- 
rance from government, he will choose to do right. The 
two systems are directly antipodal to each other. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


New York. 


The board of health of New York City has completed its 
tenement house census. It shows that there are 35,000 
front and 23,000 rear tenement houses in the city, occupied 
by 276,000 families, and it estimates the number of people 
living in tenements at 1,225,000, an increase of 141,000 
over the previous year. 


Massachusetts. 


The mills at Fall River employ 1100 children who can 
neither read nor write, and 1067 of that number state that 
their earnings are absolutely necessary to the support of 
the families to which they belong. 


Missouri. 


The city council of Kansas City has passed a resolution 
calling a special election for the citizens to vote upon the 
proposition for the city to purchase the electric light plant. 


Illinois. 


At Dixon the Grand Detour Plow company and the Hen- 
derson Shoe company have notified their employees that 
under no circumstances would they give employment to 
Knights of Labor. 


California. 


The San Francisco Bulletin: The movement of the San 
Francisco chamber of commerce to have pilotage put under 
federal control is in the right direction. Heretofore the 
rue has been throughout the United States to charge 
‘all that the traffic will bear,” with modlfications according 
to local conditions, competition, etc. One of the elements 
of prosperity of a port is cheapness of getting into and out 
of it. 


The citizens of Vallejo are taking measures to own their 
water-works, the city board having made a final survey of 
the fountain among the hills in that vicinity. 


Virginia. 


The Farmers’ alliance has a legislative committee at Rich- 
mond for the purpose of urging the passage of a law provid- 
ing for a railroad commission, which shall be empowered to 
fix rates and schedules. 


Indiana. 


The farmers of the state are to ‘petition the Legislature 
for a law limiting railroad fares to two cents per mile. The 
immediate cause of the agitation is due to the railroads 
refusing to give the usual round trip fare to the delegates 
attending the late Indianapolis conference. 


The State Federation of Labor has adopted resolutions 
recommending the election of United States senators by the 
people; censuring legislators who voted against labor imeas- 
UreS ; barring office-seekers and politicians from member- 
ship in labor unions, and condemning business men for 
opening their places on Sunday. 


Georgia. 


The Atlanta Journal: There is any amount of dissatis- 
faction with the present street car system. In discussing 
the inefficiency of the service, the hours run and the want 
of transfer tickets by a group of citizens at the Kimball 
house this morning, one, a prominent banker, said: “The 


officials of the city owe to the people to take steps at once 
to secure control of the street railway lines forthe city. It 
is manifest beyond al] question that the people are dealt 


‘with unjustly, and they should forfeit the franchises 


granted these companies. If the present council will not 
do it let the issue be made in the next election. The city 
should own the railways by which the people shall have 
cheap fares, good service and general comfort.” 


Ohio. 


Light, Heat and Power (Philadelphia): It looks as though 
the Cleveland companies have again entirely lost the share 
of public favor that seemed to incline toward them a few 
weeks ago. The city answers the company very stiffly, 
denying the jurisdiction of the court, whose decision we 
published, and the ever-ready director of public works has 
found a new source of quarrel. The plan of pdefense has 
been poor throughout, and it looks, more than ever, like the 
placing of Cleveland in the list of cities having municipal 
works. Every gas company in Ohio suffers loss with the 
final defeat of the Cleveland companies. 


Plow and Hammer (Tiffin): The Nationalist Club, of 
Cleveland has not been in session every Sunday for the ‘last 
year for nothing. Already they have brought about an in- 
vestigation of the cost of electricity in the lighting of 
streets. Through their influence the council are seriously 
considering the feasibility of lighting the streets at the ex- 
pense of the city. 


Iowa. 


At a recent meeting of the state grange at Des Moines, 
anti-monopoly resolutions were adopted and the delegates 
declared that the way to control the liquor traffic is by the 
government taking it in charge and conducting it in the 
same manner the postoffices are now managed. 


The city council of Des Moines has passed an ordinance 
reducing the price of gas to 60 cents per 1000 feet, and a 
discount of 10 cents per 1000 feet to all consumers using 
less than 10,000 feet per month, if paid within five days 
after presentation of bill, and a discount of 15 cents per 
1000 to parties using more than 10,000 feet. 


Miscellaneous. 


United States Attorney-General Miller is to sue one 
or more railroads to determine the right of railroads to 
issue free passes under the interstate commerce law. The 
attorney general has not been a conspicuous success in en- 
forcing the interstate law, but a political fear is coming on, 
and the party managers insist that he shall at least make a 
show of prosecution of railroad offenders. 


Frances E. Willard : The fact that three fifths of this coun- 
try’s wealth is in the hands of one eighteen hundredth of our 
population, that the labor bureaus of two of our best states 
declare the average wages of workingmen are not enough 
to bring up families upon, even in the cheapest way, unless 
wife and children are also wage earners, the fact that the 
combinations of capital are bringing about the serfdom of 
labor — these and a score of others like them point to.an 
industrial revolution. 


Springfield Republican: It is the fashion to ridicule the 
alliance senators and congressmen, particularly Peffer of 
Kansas, on account of the legislation they propose. But 
not even Peffer ever did anything so utterly indefensible 
as did Senator Quay in offering a resolution looking to the 
annexation by the United States of a large territory in 
northern Mexico. 


Foreign. 


The manufacture of watches is to be nationalized by the 
government of Switzerland. The factories will cost about 
$2,000,000, and the annual profit is estimated at about 
$150,000. 
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THE PHOPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


Adopted in Massachusetts August 24, 1891. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
recognizing that the condition of industry and of society as 
based upon it is alarming, and believing that neither of te old 
parties is disposed to abandon the financial, industrial and 
economic policies that have led to the present perilous con- 
centration of the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few, 
do hereby resolve and declare : 

That we endorse the action of the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 19-20, 1891, proposing issues upon which to form a 
people’s party. 

We hold that the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to ke maintained by the people for the com- 
mon benefit. Hence we demand that United States treasury 
notes be issued in suflicient volume to transact the business 
of the country on a cash basis, such notes to be a leeal 
tender in payment of all debts public and private, being 
increased or decreased in volume by a commission accord- 
ing to a fixed rule in proportion to the population and 
the average market price of a given number of commod- 
ities. 

We favor the establishment of postal savings banks which 
could be also used as banks of deposit and exchange, thus 
affording for all absolute security. Postal facilities inelud- 
ing frequent mails, free delivery and a cheaper parcel post, 
should be enjoyed, as far as practicable, by the country and 
farming districts. % 

We hold that every man owes the community in which he 
lives his share of the taxes in proportion to his abilities, the 
best general measure of which is his wealth and its earning 
capacity ; that taxation, therefore, after the allowance of 
certain reasonable exemptions to poverty and to educational, 
charitable and religious institutions, should rest upon all 
property alike. We, therefore, condemn the laxity of our 
laws which permits the escape from taxation of immense 
amounts of personal property by tax-dodging and unjust 
exemption, and we demand the enactment of laws that will 
remedy this evil. We likewise favor a graduated tax upon 
inheritances. 

We favor government ownership of all means of trans- 
portation and communication; and, in general, when in the 
course of business consolidations in the form of trusts or 
private syndicates, it becomes evident that any branch of 
commerce is used for the profit of a few men at the ex- 
pense of the general public, we believe that the people 
should assume control of such commerce through their na- 
tional, state or municipal administrations. We therefore 
favor a general statute under which cities or towns in this 
commonwealth may acquire or establish local transit systems, 
or substitute public ownership for private monopoly when 
demanded by the people, such as the opening by cities or 
towns of public coal yards to furnish coal and fuel at cost. 

We oppose the granting of municipal franchises to private 
corporations for terms of years. 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies in 
abolishing the element of profit, which is a source of con- 
stant temptation and evil; and we therefore demand that 
the exclusive importation, manufacture and sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors shall be conducted by the government or state 
at cost through agencies and salaried officials in such towns 
and cities as shall apply for such agencies. And we further 
commend this principle to the national convention for adop- 
ton under such conditions as may be determined upon by 
the various states. 

We demand that all public employees, whether industrial 
or other, be protected from political interference by a sys- 
tem excluding favoritism in admissions or promotions, and 
securing employees from discharge except for cause approved 
by a judicial board. We also demand for all public em- 


ployees moderate hours and humane conditions of labor with 
provision for accident and disability in the line of duty. 

We demand that not more than eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for public employees, and we further com- 
mend this principle to all employers of labor, thereby reducing 
the hours of labor and increasing the number of employees ; 
that not more than eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work for women and children, and that the school age of 
children be raised; that a system of industrial training in 
connection with the public schools be made general through- 
out the state; that equal pay for equal work without regard 
to sex, color, or condition be recognized by law; that the 
employment of private armed bodies, such as the Pinkertons, 
be made a penal offense. 

We demand that provision be made to restrain the immi- 
eration of paupers, vicious characters and other undesirable 
persons without discrimination against honest poverty ; that 
convicts should be employed by the state and not let out to 
private contractors, and that the product of their labor should 
not be put upon the market below prevailing rates. 

We hold that no citizen of the United States should be 
deprived of the electoral franchise on account of sex. 

- We favor annual state elections, and also the election and 
compensation of the state board of arbitration and the rail- 
road commissioners by the people. 

We favor insurance by the state and in the meanwhile 
as an effective means of preventing fraudulent adjustment 
and ,unnecessary fires, resulting from over-insurance, we 
demand legislation requiring fire-insurance companies to pay 
the full amount stated in the policy in case of total loss. 

We protest against legislation tending to bring medical 
practice under the control of any particular schools of 
medicine. 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor by the government of town, city or 
state, and demand the enactment aud enforcement of such 
laws as will end this pernicious praciice. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE’S PARTY HAS DONE. 


It has elected 43 congressmen and United States senators. 

It has perfected organizations in over 15 states, and is 
carrying on spirited contests in Ohio, Iowa, Colorado, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas, Massachusetts, Maine, and 
other states. 

It has polled 30,000 votes in Ohio. 

It has polled 27,000 votes in Kentucky after a short cam- 
paign of six weeks, and holds the balance of power in the 
Legislature. 

It has elected 93 members of the Kansas Legislature, and 
polled a 10 per cent larger vote this year than last. 

It has secured the balance of power in the Georgia Legis 
lature, and is no mean factor at half a dezen other state 
capitols. 

It came within 5000 votes of beating a republican and 
democratic fusion in Nebraska. 

It has called into being eight hundred reform newspapers 
owned by men who have no fear of the old parties. 

It has demonstrated that fusion is bad politics, being a 
league for temporary advantage at the expense of principle. 

It has forced the old parties to fuse in several states. 

It has brought the farmer, the wage worker, and the 
average citizen upon a common platform. 

It has gained a position where it can, in good time, calla 
halt upon Wall street for cornering the metal basis of the 
national currency, and upon trusts for swindling the public, 
and upon capitalists for forcing inhuman and unjust condi- 
tions on labor, and upon tax-dodgers for throwing the 
money burdens of state off on the poorer classes. 

It has proclaimed that the time has come to legislate 
upon something besides the tariff, and that the language of 
sectional dispute has become obsolete. 


Ea 
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TWO BOOKS. 


The Crisis in Morals. 
By James T. Bixpy, Pu.D. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


“Never to our knowledge, have the peculiar 
views of Mr. Spencer concerning the evolution 
of the sense of duty been examined with such 
keen discernment and vigorous logic.’’— The 
Beacon. 

** A trenchant and searching criticism of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics. It is simple, 
clear, concise, convincing.’’—Boston Traveller. 

‘Has the rare faculty of interesting the gen- 
eral reader.’’— Boston Gazette. 


“An admirable philosophical treatise.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Ethical Religion. 
By WriutsAm MaAckintire 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“The peculiarity and novelty of his teaching 
are found in his wider conception of duty and 
the comprehensive manner in which the duties 
to our fellowmen, after those due to our own 
personality, the family and the State are un- 
folded and enforced.’’— Breslau Times. 


‘‘ He is a man of eloquence and earnestness, 
as these discourses show.’’— American, Phila. 


SALTER. 


Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price 


Roberts Brothers, “Publishers, Boston, 
IMPORTED Embossed Picture Cards 


and 3 months trialsubscription to St. Louis 
Magazine for 25c. ee ere price $1.50 
per year with premium. This quality cards 
sellin all stores for 80 cents aset. Address, 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


and sample copy St. Louis Magazine for 1 oO 
These cards sell inall stores for l0c each. Cc 


St. Louis Magazine, Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Extra Quality Christmas, New Year, Birthday 


or Easter Cards and sample copy of St. 
Louis Magazine for 10 cents. Mention 


the kind you want. This quality cards 
sell in all stores at 25 cents for set of three. 


St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The New Nation and 


St. Louis Magazine, 
Both 1 Year for $2.50. 


Carlyle Petersilea’s Literary Works. 


“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” 


Cloth, $1.00. (A response to Howells’ ‘‘ Un- 
discovered Country.’’) 


“ OCEAINDES.” 


A Psychical Novel. Paper, 50 Cents. 


These wonderful books have brought hope 
and faith to thousands who doubted immortal- 
ity. Their reasonableness is incontrovertible. 


Ernst von Himmel Pub. Co., 
62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Or Carlyle Petersilea’s Music School, Steinert Hall. 


THE NEW NATION. 


James Russell Lowell. 


A. New Issue of the works of JAMES 
Russett Lowe.y. Riverside Edition. 


Literary Essays, 4 vols. 
Political Hssays, 1 vol. 
LIiterary and Political Addresses, 
1 vol. 
Poems, 4 vols. 


With one etched and two steel Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 a volume; 
the set, cloth, $15.00; half calf, 
$27.50; half calf gilt top, $30.00 ; 
half levant, $40.00. 


‘The Riverside Press has sent out a great 
deal of good work, but it has given us no Amer- 
ican author in complete form whose writings 
have been presented to the public in a more 
fitting dress. — Boston HERALD.” 


Abraham Lincoln. 


An Essay. By Carzt Scuurz. With 
a new Portrait of Mr. Lincoln. $1.00. 
[Sept. 19. ] 


This little volume is written with the fullest 
knowledge of Lincoln’s career and appreciation 
of his unique character, and it gives a more 
adequate portrait of Lincoln, and a more com- 
prehensive view of his unmatched personality 
and achievements than can can be found else- 
where in so brief a space. 


Third Edition. 
James Freeman Clarke, 


Autobiograpy, Diary, and Correspon- 
dence, with a chapter on his anti- 
slavery work by Rev. Samurnt May. 
Edited and Supplemented by Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. With a steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A book of remarkable interest about one of 
the noblest and wisest of men.’ 


Fourth Edition of Dr. Gladden’s 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. $1.25. 


‘““ This little volume is admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it is written. ... We 
have frequently received letters from corres- 
pondents who desire us to tell them how they 
can obtain, in the least possible compass, a 
brief statement of the results of the Higher 
Criticism as applied to the Scriptures. 
not know where the layman and the Sunday 
school teacher will find such results better, 
more compactly, and more fairly stated than 
in this volume of Dr. Gladden’s, — CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Japanese Girls and Women, 
BY ALICE M. BACON. $f.25. 


‘*Miss Bacon has had unusual opportunities 
to see and understand her Japenese sisters. . . . 
She is clearly entitled to the praise of having 
written the first clear, full, and trustworthy 
presentation of the condition of women in 
Japan.’’ — LirERARY WORLD, Boston. 

‘‘An admirable and fascinating volume, 
which takes its place as the main repository of 
our knowledge upon the general subject.’? — 
NEw YorK TRIBUNE. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
mecting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month, 


Boston.—Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 p. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
ist and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 90943 Market street. 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 

Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 

Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 

Which p) ices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Car ada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at a) y number, and are payable in advance, 

NOW READY, 

1, Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
and summary, By W. D.V.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. ‘I’. Ely. 

2. The Sociatism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writiags on Socialism. 

3, The Socialismand Uns«cialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views, Vol. 1. 

4. ae Sochattcm and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 

ol. IL. 

William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A sclec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabsan Essays. American Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By Il. G. Wilshire. 

ape Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 

wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
10 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Baldness 
Conquered ! 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 


Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
eyer done. NEW Harr produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MONEY REFUNDED. A writ- 
ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 


48 Winter Street. 


Over Shoe Store. 


5. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 
BOSTON and CHICAG O, The work of revision occupied over ten 
——AND— years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
$300,000 extonded before the first copy 
$300,000 nde 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS,| $300,000 expe P 
VIA BOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERG. 


A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 
testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 
Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 
Ty, as photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthlesseditionof Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 
GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, ‘< 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S.A. 


WHEN 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from 
Boston and Montreal without change. 


year it will be. to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64-column 
journal, printed on book paper and issued 
every Wednesday. The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 
among whom are 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R, Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


What is a Land YachtP 


Hon. John C. Davis, M.C. = Alex. Galitzin. 
IT IS WORTH FINDING OUT, AS YOU Geo. C. Ward. G. Camphell. 
WILL AGREE IF YOU READ S. M. Scott. P. B. Maxson. 


Our Mr. J. C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate.. You will need 
it next year. Send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address 


Advocate Publishing Company, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom 
prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and will quote prices that will 
astonish you. We care not whether you have 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 


Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 
cents per 1000. 


The Gruise of 
a Land Yacht, 


— ne 


SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


A delightful story of Travel on the 
Amnierican Continent. 

Interesting alike to young and old. 

Beautifully illustrated by L. J. Bridg- 
man. 


Cloth, $1.75. Boards, illuminated cover, 


$1.25. Postpaid on receipt of price. 


Our representative will call upon you if so 


The Authors’ Mutual Publishing C0.,'aavisea. Aaaress, 
54 Pearl Street, Boston. ' PB, ©. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Ditson’s 


50° 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 


160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 


Every style of dance music ; not difficult. 


Selecting your list of papers for the coming All these books are large sheet 


music size. 


Any Volume sent postpaid for 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street. 
C. H. DITSON & C0., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


The accompanying design speaks 
) for itself, — People’s Party — For 
our Country and Flag,—America. 
Every reformer should have one 
Price (Solid Gold) #1.50. 


Send orders to 


GEORGE BIGNELL, 
Cheyenne, Wyoning. 


Designed and 
Patented by 
GEO. BIGNELL 
Cheyenne, Wy. 


Mention this paper. Agents wanted. 


AMERICAN WORDS 


A book on Wooda, contain- 
ing actual and authentic sp c- 

imens. PREPARATION 
F WOODS For MICRO- 
8COVE anv STRKREOITL 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
J for invitation«, calling cards, 

ete. Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 
The New Nation 


FILLs ORDERS FROM CLUBS FOR 


“Looking 
Backward.” 


Dec. 26, 1891.] 
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This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
tie United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


The most careful and exhaustive investiga- 


tion of the subject yet made. Indispensable to 
all interested in the subject — particularly to 
city and town officials. Published by the 


American Economic Association, 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA 


Hubbard 
‘4 


Manufacturing 


Furriers 
Hatters 


90 and 92 
Bedford St. 


c~Doston, 
Mass, 


HEIGHTS, 


IN -TELE -PINES. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 


GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 


Scientific and Geographical research, aided b 


wond-rful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as 


the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 


“Tus GuLe STREAM,” curves inwered along the coast 


of New Jersey, and comes nearer the Jand from (‘ape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this “ GueaT Pine Bett” a perfect natwal sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida and Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 


this Belt, viz.: LakEwoop, PINE View, ASBURY 
Brown’s MILLS, and other places. 


Park, Point PLEASANT, Bay HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 
BHBAUVUTIFUL ADGBRIA . EX BEIGIEZTsSs. 
We are selling Lots, 25 » 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, ut Five 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Fre» and Clear ‘fitle. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance, 


Address: ALGERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


216 Potter Building, ®ew York. 


A New Revelation?! 


The fell destroyer arrested by rational means. Science 
to the Rescue. Equally valuable to Sick and Well. 


Dr. Geo. Dutton, Dean of Vermont Medical 
College, and author of Dutton’s Illustrated 
Anatomy, has recently brought before the 
‘world A SMALL VOLUME that seems destined 
to effect a GREAT REVOLUTION in the practice 
of medicine. It is entitled ‘‘ Consumption and 
Rheumatism,’’ and puts the control of these 
complaints — not hitherto understood even by 
the profession, into the hands of its read- 
ers. ‘he cause and cure of these maladies is 
plainly stated in the book and no one who 
reads can fail to be convinced that the author 
HAS REALLY FOUND and clearly explained the 
cause, cure and means of prevention of Con- 
sumption and Rheumatism. It is a scientific 
statement based on logic and well known 
facts. ‘The treatment is simple and rational, 
and no poisonous drugs are required. 


The bookis nicely bound, with portrait of 
the author and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.25 by the 


Cynosure Publishing Co., 


81 Warren Ave., South End, Boston, Mass. 


If you want to keep posted on the 
People’s Party movement in the West, 
send $1.00 to the 


PEOPLE’S VOICE, 


Wellington, Kansas, 


and receive the brightest advocate of 
the people’s cause in that section for a 
year. Six months for 50 cents. 


LYMAN NAUGLE, Publisher. 


THE GREDIT FONCIER COLONY 


Is establishing Integral Co-operation in Sina- 
loa, Mexico. Its principles are: 


Fo the Laborer the full product of his 
labor, public control of public utilities, 
free land, free money and free educa- 
tion, 


The Integral Co-operator and The Credit 
Foncier advocate these principles. They pub- 
lish Colonial news and other items concerning 
a most comprehensive co-operative movement. 


Dr. M. Flursheim, Marie Howland, 

Robert H. Cowdrey, A. K. Owen, 
Isaac Broome, C. B. Hoffman, 

J. Bruce Wallace, David Law, 
Otto Sinz, Dr. Muller, 


And other able writers will discuss Social and 
Economic questions and their practical solu- 
tion. 


The Integral Co-operator, $1.00. The Credit 
Foncier (published in the Colony) $1.00. Both 
Papers, $1.50. Address, 


The Integral Co-operator, 


Enterprise, Kansas. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


For the remaining years, while an income 
from investments will be required by most per- 
sons, speculative stocks, watered and other- 
wise unreliable, should be avoided, and your 
money invested in bends and mortgages that 
must be provided for when the municipal or 
national government assume control. 

To this end I am prepared to furnish the 
best of Street Railway bonds, Water bonds 
and Municipal bonds ; also 6 per cent De- 
benture bonds based on the best security, and 
first class 6 per cent and 7 per cent Mortgages 
on improved property, worth double and 
threble the amount of loan desired. 


GEO. KEMPTON, Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages, 
8309 John Hancock Building, Boston. 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


THE New NATION has not beeu :un to make money. The function of Tas NEw NATION seems to be as an educator, and it is on! 
too glad to perform that service for tne public. 

For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit of the reductions which we have been ‘ortunate enough to secu 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are n¢ 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they contain on economic subjects or as a means of keepin 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism, or because they are standard works. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 
Publisher’s Rates. 


Tue NEw Nation, yearly subscription , ’ 0 4 : c 5 ; 5 ; 3 $2.00 
The Arena magazine, yearly subscription c a 0 c c 5 5 é - A 2 5.00 
The Arena Art Portfolio, portraits of prominent men . ; é : 4 : : : ‘ 4.00 
$11.00 


We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $5.20. 


Tue New Nation, yearly subscription r ; 4 é ; : 5 C 4 : $2.00 
Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy, paper cover . : . s 5 : : A & 50 
—— _ $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Tue New NATION, yearly subscription - 5 a é : . - : 5 = $2.00 
The Railroad Problem, by A. B. Stickney, paper . 4 3 " 3 5 ; : A A 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription 3 5 : 4 a : $2.00 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, by Sediey Toner paper : 5 : : : 6 15 
The Quintessence of Socialism, by Prof. A. Schafle, paper . : é : : : : 5 15 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, paper. i 5 B ; : - 25 
$2.55 
We will send the above four, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
Tur New Nagion, yearly subscription : : : ‘ ; : i ¢ : : : $2.00 
Cesar’s Column, by Ignatius Donnelly, paper. : : : : 4 - “ 5 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Ture New Narion, yearly subscription ‘ 3 ‘ “ é c : $2.00 
The American Commonwealth, by James Bryce, 2 “ae paper. i ‘ F : 0 2 2.50 
—— $4.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $3.80. 
Tue New NATION, yearly subscription 4 6 . . ° ‘ d $2.00 
Capital, by Karl Marx, the Moore and Aveling Granulation; tote ; 5 : : fs é 1.75 
—— $3.75 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.90. 
Tut New NATION, yearly subscription : : $2.00 
The Industrial Revolution of the 18th Century in Breland, by eveid aynbee, Both. c c 1.00 $8.00 
-—— $2. 


We will send the above two, 


postpaid, for $2.30. 


To any one who sends us $10 for five yearly subscriptions to Tus New Nation, we will send five copies o 


Looking Backward, paper cover. 


